LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

Bournemouth his health hardly ever allowed him to pass
beyond the gate of Skerryvore, the chance seldom pre-
sented itself to him of meeting men of any other class
whose lives lay outside his own, but those who fell in
his way received unusual attention at his hands, more
especially if they possessed originality or any indepen-
dence of character. Thus, the barber that came to cut
his hair, the picture-framer, the "vet" who attended
** Boguey," each in their different way were originals to
a man whose life was so secluded; their coming was
welcomed, they invariably stayed to meals, and, sooner
or later, told the story of their lives.

Such was his own life, and such were his surround-
ings at this period; and yet to leave the picture without
a word of warning would be wholly to misrepresent
Stevenson. A popular novelist, toiling incessantly at
his writing, and confined by ill-health almost entirely
within the walls of a suburban villa at an English
watering-place, is about as dreary a figure as could be
formed from the facts. The details are as accurate as
if they were in a realistic novel, and yet the essence is
wholly untrue to life. It is necessary to insist again
and again on the "spirit intense and rare," the courage,
the vivacity, the restless intellect ever forming new
schemes with unceasing profusion. There are people
who might live a life of the wildest adventure, of the
most picturesque diversity, and yet be dull. Stevenson
could lie in a sick-room for weeks without speaking,
and yet declare truly, as he asserted to Mr. Archer, " I
never was bored in my life." When everything else
failed, and he was entirely incapable of work, he would
build card-houses, or lie in bed modelling small figures